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system. Although the Act of 1872 endeavoured to save as much
of the parochial system as possible, this proved one of its weaknesses
and eventually the country adopted the county organisation. The
schools, when under the control of the Church, had concentrated
on giving a liberal education, but the development of industry on a
large scale demanded attention to scientific and technical training
which the small and often isolated parochial school was unable to
supply.
The transition from Church to State control was accomplished
with comparative ease because there was little in the school system
which had been specifically Presbyterian apart from the assent to
the Confession of Faith, and this had already been abolished by the
Act of 1861. The religious instruction in the schools, as we shall
see, was not changed under the School Boards, and the parochial
unit of administration was continued.
The Education (Scotland) Act of 1872 was a much more compre-
hensive measure than the English Elementary Education Act of
1870. The latter was concerned only with elementary education,
but the Scottish Act dealt with both elementary and secondary educa-
tion. Its object was "to amend and extend the provisions of the
Law of Scotland on the subject of Education," and in the preamble
its aim was further defined as that the means "of procuring efficient
education for their children may be furnished and made available
to the whole people of Scotland." The preamble also declared that
the religious basis of education was to be retained. "And whereas
it has been the custom in the public schools of Scotland to give
instruction in religion to children whose parents did not object to
the instruction so given, but with liberty to parents, without forfeit-
ing any of the other advantages of the schools to elect that their
children should not receive such instruction, and it is expedient that
the managers of public schools shall be at liberty to continue the
said custom."
The Act created a central authority for education and represen-
tative local authorities for administrative purposes. The former
was to be the Scotch Education Department which was to consist
of "the Lords of any Committee of the Privy Council appointed by
Her Majesty on education in Scotland," but to assist in putting the
Act into operation, an interim Board of Education of five members
sat in Edinburgh. When it came to an end in 1878, its duties
devolved on the Scotch Education Department. The president of
the Committee of the Privy Council was the Lord President of the